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with our immediate experience and adapt them to it. He prefers, like Stolz, to regard what is directly given as the source of his ideas, which he likewise considers applicable to what is inaccessible until obliged to change them. But he too may be extremely grateftil for the discovery that there exist several sufficing geometries, that we can make shift also with a finite space, etc.,—grateful in short, for the abolition of certain conventional barriers of thought.
If we lived on the surface of a planet with a turbid, opaque atmosphere and if, on the supposition that the surface of the earth was a plane and our only instruments were square and chain, we were to undertake geodetic measurements; then the increase in the excess of the angle-sum of large triangles would soon compel us to substitute a spher-ometry for our planimetry. The possibility of analogous experiences in three-dimensional space the physicist cannot as a matter of principle reject, although the phenomena that would compel the acceptance of a Lobachevskian or a Riemannian geometry would present so odd a contrast with those to which we have been hitherto accustomed, that no one will regard their actual occurrence, as probable.
The question whether a given physical object is a straight line or the arc of a circle is not properly formulated. A stretched chord or a ray of light is certainly neither the one nor the other. The question is simply whether the object so spatially reacts that it conforms better to the one concept tban tovery questions are the maine ring the sides a, b, c, and the angles A, B, C, we am, when C is a right angle,
